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A. 


Asp-EL-KApEr’s career, inglorious ter- 
mination of, 106. | 

Ackroyd's (Mr.) Provident Sick Society | 
and Penny Savings-bank, 344. | 

America (Northern States of), effect of | 
Democracy in lowering the character | 
of the politician in, 273. 

Anglo-Saxon names in a district of | 
France, 20. 

Annamese, the inhabitants of Cochin- | 
China, 287, note. (See Cochin- 
China.) | 

Arabic names in Spain, 7. 

Art, relation of photography to, 505. 
(See Photography.) 

Art-treasures in English private collec- | 
tions, 239. 

Ascham’s ‘Schoolmaster,’ a pleasing | 
and instructive account of the art of 
teaching, 239. 


B. 


Basques, race and language of the, 5. 

Beamont’s ‘Fine Arts as a Branch of 
Academic Study,’ 149. 

Benefit societies (workmen’s), 319— | 
mistakes in their rates, benefits, and | 
system of management, 320—early | 
history of, 321—great number of 
societies called ‘ Ancient,’ <,—ancient | 
gilds, 322—ancient societies in Scot- | 
land, 324—Mr. G. Rose’s Act, ib.— 
principal societies are in the North, 
325 —their success promoted by | 
annual feasts, i/.—rates too low, 
327—causes of the failure of several 
societies detailed, ib.—Report of the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies for 
1859, 328—annual societies, 329— 
impulse given by the Secret Orders, 
ib.—the Manchester Unity, 330—the 
Foresters, 532—other secret orders, 
333 —teetotal societies and Re- | 
chabites, 334—societies in connexion 
with Sunday-schools, 335 — burial- 
club system, 336—trades’ clubs and 
benefit societies, ib.—societies esta- 
blished by the ‘Times’ and railway | 
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companies, 337— societies established 
by philanthropical harpies, 338— 
extravagance and refusal of informa- 
tion of the Hearts of Oak, 339— 
doubtful character of the Perseve- 
rance Life, Sick, and Endowment 
Society, ib.—philanthropic specula- 
tors of the Friend in Need and Royal 
Liver Societies, 341—the Sick and 
Burial Society of St. Patrick, 342— 
excellent rules of the Mutual Provi- 
dence Alliance, 343 — inadequate 
rates, 344—Mr. Neison’s pamphlet, 
345—Mr. Sotheron’s Act legalising 
benefit societies, 346—tables of sick- 
ness published by the Manchester 
Unity, ib—Lord Shelburne’s pro- 
posal to connect friendly societies 
with the Poor-law organisation, 348 
—socialistic character of the sugges- 
tion, b.—great social value of benefit 
societies, 350. (See Manchester Unity, 
and Gilds.) 


| Berryer’s opinion of Lacordaire, 115. 
| § Blackwood’s Magazine,’ origin and 


establishment of, 455. 

Blanket, origin of the word, 31. 

Bolingbroke’s religious system, 70—a 
spirit of revolt from Christianity the 
character of his writings, 89—like 
Gibbon, attacks by sneer and in- 
sinuation, 1b,—-Leland’s summary of 
his scheme, 90. 

Borough franchise a means of giving a 
fair share of power to rural districts, 
258. 

Bosio’s (Antonio) labours and drawings 
in the Roman catacombs, 151. 

Brewer’s ‘ Calendar of Giustinian’s De- 
spatches,’ objection to, 355. 

Bronte’s (Miss) lesson-lectures, 199. 


| Brown’s (Rawdon) ‘Venetian State 


Papers,’ 350—great value of his pre- 
face and preliminary tables, 361 and 
382 — his discovery of Norfolk’s 
monumental tablet in Venice, 376. 
(See Venetian Archives.) 

Burgon’s ‘ Letters from Rome,’ 143. 

Burke’s opinion on subscription to 
statements of Christian doctrine, 93. 
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C. 


Calendars of State Papers, nature of, 
354—rules for calendaring the re- 
cords, 357. 

Calmet’s ‘Dictionary’ bitterly hostile 
to the Bible, 385. 

Cambodia, M. Mouhot’s travels in, 297 
—grand ruins of Ongcor, 298—ancient 
magnificence and civilisation, 300— 
concessions to the French, 304— 
French settlement of Udong, ib.— 
treaty with the French Emperor, 305 
—its tendency to exclude the com- 
merce of other nations, 307—its inex- 
haustible vegetable and mineral 
wealth, 308—its deplorable state, ib. 
(See Cochin-China. ) 

Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ particulars re- 
specting, 217. 

Canadian towns named after lapdogs, 3. 

Canterbury Cathedral, its architecture 


traced by Professor Willis, 229. 
Catacombs of Rome, 151. (See Christian 


rt.) 

Cathedral churches of England, 238. 

Celtic for‘ water’ and ‘river,’ five, 9 
—adjectival elements of Celtic river 
names, 10—Celtic roots of shire 
names, 16, 

Christian art, classification of works 
of, 144—sources of information traced 
by Lady Eastlake, 145—early con- 
ception of the Saviour’s features 
inspired by a feeling for classic 
forms, 147—the Fine Arts auxiliary 
to history, 149—relation of art to 
history, 150—art of the Catacombs, 
151—labours of Antonio Bosio in 
them, ib,— mural paintings there, 
152—secrets of the Catacombs ad- 
verse to the Papal system, 1,— 
romance of sentiment concerning the 
early Christians corrected, 153 — 
Pagan inscriptions in the Catacombs, 
ib,— mixture of Pagan and Chris- 
tian symbols, 154—pictures of ca- 
rousals resembling the love-feasts 
condemned by St. Paul, 155—sarco- 

hagus of Junius Bassus, 156— 
Christ's miraculous acts represented 
on another sarcophagus, 158—in- 
stance of identity of expression be- 
tween the old idolatry and the new 
faith, 161 — representations of the 
Virgin and St. Peter solely in a 
Scriptural sense, 162—Classic Chris- 
tian period of art, 163—the symbol 
of the key first used in the hand of 
Christ, 164. (See Key.) Number of 





ages over which the Catacombs ex- 
tend, 168—traces in art of disputes 
in the early Church, 171—divine 
right of kings symbolised, 172— 
Queen Mary’s Prayer-book, 173— 
Christ’s falling beneath the cross 
true neither historically nor morally, 
174, note—art inveterately Protestant, 
175—intrusion of false matter in art 
significant of the impending Refor- 
mation, i). 

Church of England, parallel between 
her conditions in the last and present 
century, 92. 

Circassian exodus, 97—Russian barba- 
rity a parallel to the expulsion of the 
Moors and Jews from Spain, 99— 
misapprehension respecting the eth- 
nography of the Caucasus, ib.—chief 
characteristic of the Circassians, 100 
—British commissioners sent to the 
Caucasus, 101—particulars of their 
qualifications, i+.—purchase and sale 
of Circassian women not a system of 
slavery, 103—preference of the Cir- 
cassian girls for the Constantinople 
slave-market, ib.—folly of English in- 
terference to abolish the system, 104 
—abandonment of the Circassians by 
England, i. — ulterior objects of 
Russia in subduing the mountaineers, 
105—Georgia a safe base of opera- 
tions against India, 106—career of 
Shamyl, ib.—failure of the Circassian 
mission to England, 108—sufferings 
of the people, 110. 

Cistercian abbeys in Yorkshire, 235. 

Classical learning the backbone of lite- 
rary education, 181, 

Climate less dependent on latitude than 
elevations, 419—proofs, 420, 

Cochin-China, French occupation of 
Lower, 283—British relations with, 
285—strength of Saigon under French 
rule, #6, — Annamese jealousy of 
foreign intercourse, 287—persecution 
of missionaries, i).—history of the 
empire of Annam, 288—Annamese 
notions of the Christian religion, 289 
—appalling tortures inflicted on the 
missionaries, 290—immediate cause 
of the French conquest, 291—failure 
of Admiral de Genouilly, 293—French 
capture of Saigon, 294—completion of 
the treaty with the Emperor Tu-Duk, 
296—geography of Lower Cochin- 
China, 297—French restrictions on 
foreign and native commerce, 309— 
rice cultivation destroyed by French 
oppression, 310—civil and mercantile 
condition of Saigon, 314—new Franco- 
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Annamese treaty, 316. 
and Cambodia.) 
Cobbett’s English grammar charac- 
terised, 201, 
‘ Cold Harbour,’ origin of the name, 17, 
note, 
Colenso’s (Bishop) revival of Morgan’s 
esses respecting the authorship of 
enesis, 87, 

Collins’s ‘ Discourse of Freethinking,’ 
scarcely disguised blasphemy of, 81. 
Collodion, its composition and property, 

89. 


(See Saigon 


Condottieri, or free bands, in the 
Middle Ages, 377. 

‘Cornwall,’ origin of the word, 18. 

Crawfurd’s (John) embassy to’ Cochin- 
China, 283. : 

Crichton (the Admirable), entry in the 
Journals of the Council of Ten re- 
specting, 358. 

Criminals, mode of photographing, 496. 

Cymric names of places in England, 
permanence of, 7. 


D. 


Davies (Llewelyn) on St. Paul, 412. 

Dinners, their effect in promoting cha- 
ritable institutions, 326. 

Divine right of kings, early symbols of, 
172. 

Dead Sea, depression of its surface 
below the Mediterranean, 400. 

Democracy, dangers of, 273—its effects 
= the Northern States of America, 
v0, 

Denmark, shifting and capricious policy 
of the Ministry respecting, 277. 

Dominican monks, discipline of, 136. 


E. 

Eastlake’s (Lady), completion of Mrs. 
Jameson’s ‘ History of Christian Art,’ 
145. (See Christian art.) 

Eden (Sir F.), on Friendly Societies, 
324, 

Edinburgh society during the later 
part of the 18th century, 454. 

Education, English contrasted with 
foreign, 210. 

Engineers, Amalgamated Society of, 
336. 

Elizabeth tardily recognised by the 
Venetian Republic, 371—fishing for 
compliments from the Venetian Secre- 
tary, 372. 

Eton, reforms suggested at, 186. 
Public Schools.) 

Etruscan names in the Rhetian Alps, 8. 


(See 





F. 


Fairbairn’s ‘ Imperial Bible Dictionary, 
404, note. 

Family library, origin of the, 468. 
Farrar’s ‘Critical History of Free 
Thought in Religious Matters,’ 59. 
Fergusson on the ‘Temple of Jerusalem, 


402. 

Fitzgerald (Bishop) on Miracles, 400. 

‘Flannel,’ etymology of, 32. 

Foreign policy, contemptuous of danger 
till it sees adrawn sword, 275—cheap 
war alone acceptable, 276—peace 
without honour, 281. 

Foresters (Ancient Order of), its num- 
bers, organisation, and laws, 332— 
relief afforded for travelling in search 
of employment, 333. 

Freethinking, 50—Old English Deistical 
writers, ib,—forgotten German and 
French freethinkers, 61 — common 
and distinctive features of the English, 
French, and German Deistical 
schools, 62—hostility to the clergy 
the characteristic of English Deism, 
64—coarseness and virulence of their 
attacks, 65—specimens, 66—Warbur- 
ton’s character of the scurrilities of 
the freethinkers, 69— attacks on 
dogmatic and historical Christianity, 
70—Bolingbroke’s religious system, 
ib,—character of Locke’s philosophy, 
71—latitudinarianism of his ‘ Reason- 
ableness of Christianity,’ 78—his 
tendency to distrust the incompre- 
hensible and depreciate distinctive 
doctrines, 79—blasphemy of Collins’s 
‘Discourse of Freethinking,’ 81—a 
réchaufé of forgotten English Deism 
paraded as German erudition, 83— 
Dr. Tindal’s Deistical works and 
disreputable character, 84—main- 
tains that Christianity is no more 
than a republication of the law of 
nature, 85—Morgan’s ‘ Moral Phi- 
losopher,’ 86—his bitter onslaught on 
the Jewish religion, ib.—revival of 
Morgan’s guesses by Bishop Colenso 
and Dr. Williams, 87—Peter Annet’s 
‘Resurrection of Jesus considered,’ 
88—minute cavil and negative inquiry 
characteristic of English Deism, 91— 
substitution for Christianity not of a 
belief but of the criticism of a belief, 
t.—parallel between the Deism of 
the! last and present century, 92— 
Burke on subscription to statements 
of doctrine, 93—reflections on the 
existing prevalence of unbelief, 94— 
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the last century the least Catholic 
period of English theology, 96. 
French Protestant exiles first founders 
of benefit societies in England, 323. - 
Froude (R. H.), Dr. Newman's Rem- 
brandt portrait of, 537. 


G. 

Gabell’s (Dr.) mode of hearing lessons 
at Winchester, 191. 

Georgia, Russia obtains by fraud the 
Christian kingdom of, 105—a base of 
operations against India, 106. 

Gilds, ancient Saxon, 322—Gild deeds, 
ib,—dinners a chief function of metro- 
politan gilds, 322—ancient Norfalk 
gilds, 323, ‘ 

Gladstone’s (Mr.), labyrinth of words, 
251—speech on Reform, a bid for 
Radical leadership, 259-——declaration 
of universal moral title to the fran- 
chise understood as advocating man- 
hood suffrage, 262. 


Glaisher (Mr.), on atmospheric pheno- 
» mena in India, 419. 
Goat and compasses, fallacy of the 
common explanation of the sign, 32, 
Granditre’s (Admiral de la), administra- 
tion of Cochin-China, 315. 
Gray’s (the poet), tours in England and 


Scotland, 219. 

Grove, on biblical geography and 
scenery, 400. 

Guizot, the conservative Protestant, 
and Lacordaire the Democratic priest, 
in the French Academy, 141. 


H. 


Hardwick’s history of friendly societies, 
318. 
Hastings (battle of), minutely detailed 
Mr. Lower, 228, 

Hawkins’s (V.), treatise on the con- 
struction of wills commended, 521. 
Hawkwood (Sir J.), leader of condottieri, 

377. 
Hengist and Horsa’s arrival on the coast 
of Thanet, 226, 
Henry IV., in exile at Venice, 376. 
VII's letters in the Venetian 
archives, 381, 

VIII., remarkable entry in the 
Venetian archives respecting, 366. 
Hervey (Lord A.), on the two gene- 

alogies of our Lord, 408. 
Hospital at Saigon described, 313. 
House of Commons, its negative energy 
on the present Parliament, 245—its 
existence one long negative, 246—its 
theoretical defects and practical effi- 
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ciency, 247—rules of the House, 248 
—unlimited freedom of speech in 
respect to quantity contrasted with 
the American one-hour system, 248 
—with the French c/éture, 249—scene 
during the enactment of private bills, 
250—putting questions to Ministers, 
251— Parliamentary fencing, ib. — 
* Le sans-géne de ces Messieurs,’ 252 
—scene on the approach of seven 
o'clock, 253—cries of ‘ Divide,’ 254 
—members’ power of indefinite ad- 
jouroment, 255—self-restraint of the 
House, 256—anomalies in the theory 
of its constitution, 257—examination 
of the abstract right of the population 
to the suffrage, 263—inequality of 
political power should be propor- 
tional to that of property, 265—ful- 
lacy in the expression that every 
man is entitled to ‘a share’ in the 
Government, 266—extension of the 
suffrage means making the shares 
ual, 6.—comparison with the votes 
of shareholders in a Joint-Stock Com- 
pany, 268—voting power should be 
proportional to the stake in the 
country, 269—natural right gives an 
equal suffrage only where there is 
equal property, 270—danger of sub- 
stituting theoretical symmetry for 
proved efficiency, 271—extended suf- 
frage, unless graduated, would in- 
crease the anomalies of representa- 
tion, 272 — late appearance of the 
House as supreme controller of the 
national policy, 275—heterogeneous 
character of the ministerial coalition, 
278—the division on the Denmark 
question illogically contradictory of 
the debate, 279—promises impunity 
to future blunderers, 280—proclaims 
peace England's single care, 281. 
Housesteads, the ancient Borcovicus, 
24, 
I. 


Iberians, the stock of the modern 
sques, 6. 

India, Report of the Commissioners on 
the sanitary state of the army, 414— 
numbers of the European army, 415 
—rate of mortality of Europeans in 
India, #.—annual home mortality at 
the soldiers’ ages, 9 in 1000, 416— 
death-rate in India, 69 in 1000, #.— 
mortality at different ages, %.—the 
three endemic diseases of India, 417 
—mortality reduced to 20 in 1000, 
418—causes of malaria, heat, moisture, 
and vegetable decomposition, 421— 
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causes of disease, heat, moisture, and 
malaria, 423—10,000 recruits sent out 
annually, 423—dietary tables com- 
pared, ib.—overland transmission of 
reliefs recommended, 425—import- 
ance of cold and pure water, 428— 
example of benefit from the tem- 
perance system, 431—establishment 
of Lock hospitals recommended, 432 
—and encouragement of marriage, 
433—hill stations considered as re- 
gards health and military occupation 
of the country, 434—sanitary sug- 
gestions, 437. 

Ireland, compulsory adoption of English 
names in, 4. 

Irish members’ pertinacity under inter- 
ruption, 254. 

Italy, medieval greatness of, 373. 


J. 


Jacob (Sir Hildebrand), an early English 
traveller, 212. 

Johnson’s tour in Scotland suggested by 
Pennant’s descriptions, 219. 


K. 


Keys (Christ’s or St. Peter’s), history | 
of the symbol, 164—one key means | 


absolution, the other excommunica- 
tion, 166—three keys, the symbols of 
Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory, id. 

Kings, divine right of, symbolised, 
172. 

Kingsley's (Professor) controversy with 
Dr. Newman, 529. 

Kits Coity House, sepulchral remains 
below, 224. 


L. 


La Mennais, character and influence of, 
119 — his ‘Paroles d’un Croyant,’ 
127. 

Lacordaire (Le Pére), 111—condition 
of the French clergy before and after 
the Revolution of 1830, 112—Lacor- 
daire’s early eloquence, 114—success 
at the bar, 115—abandonment of the 
legal profession, “117 — enters the 
seminary of St. Sulpice, ib.—con- 
nexion with La Mennais, 119—be- 


comes his coadjutor in the ‘ Avenir,’ | 


120—writes fierce articles advocating 
the claims of the clergy, 121—tried 
for inciting disobedience to the law, 
121—his genius oratorical, not lite- 
rary, ib. — trial of ‘the three school- 
masters’ (Lacordaire, Montalembert, 
and De Coux), 123—visit to Rome 


with La Mennais and Montalembert, 
124—devotion to the sick during the 
cholera, 125— Encyclic letter of 
Gregory XVI., ib.—friendship with 
Mad. Swetchine, 128 — failure and 
subsequent triumph as a preacher, 
129—for 16 years preacher at Nétre 
Dame, 130—description of the effects 
of his eloquence, 133—proclaimed by 
the Archbishop of Paris as ‘the pew 
Prophet,’ 135—enters the order of St. 
Dominic, ib.—reappears in Nétre 
Dame in the costume of a Dominican, 
137—editor of the ‘ Ere Nouvelle,’ id. 
—elected to the Assemblée Consti- 
tuante, ib,—director of the School of 
Soréze, 139— member of the Aca- 
demy, 140—his ‘ Discours de Récep- 
tion’ replied to by Guizot, i,— 
general view of his life and works, 
142, 

Lane’s Arabic-English Dictionary, 413, 
note. 

Laos, part of the ancient empire of 
Cambodia, 302. 
Law Reform, 519—Digest of cases, not 

| a code,-proposed by Sir James Wilde, 
521—ditference between such a digest 
and a well written text-book, 522— 
difficulty in acting on the suggestion, 
523—contrast of a code with the 
English system of evulving prin- 
ciples, ib.—plan suggested, 524— 
periodical incorporation of important 
decisions, with a code, 525—examples 
of successful partial codification, 526 
—obsolete law should be abolished, 
not digested, 527. 

Lawyers in the House of Commons, 
their impassibility under interruption, 
253. 

Leland (author of the ‘ Itinerary’), par- 
ticulars of his life, 215. 

Letter-writing, dislike to, accounted 
for, 201. 

Lightfoot (Professor) on the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, 399. 

Locke, character of his philosophy, 71 
—his repudiation of the Antichristian 
conclusions drawn from his writings, 
ib,— examination of his theory of 
sensation and reflection as the sources 
of all knowledge, 72—adopted the 
chief error of the scholastic psycho- 
logy, 73—the point which he over- 
looked in his system, 77—‘ Reason- 
ableness of Christianity,’ 78 — his 
effect on the generation which suc- 
ceeded him, 79—tendency of his 
philosophy twofold, «, 

| Lockhart’s (J. G.) parentage, 439—the 
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secret of his successes through life the 


wer of concentrated thought, 440— 
is humour, affection, and reserve, 
441—anecdotes of school and college 
life, 442—Snell scholar at Balliol, 
446—Mr. Christie’s description of his 
character and attainments, 447—trick 
with English lampoons in the Hebrew 
r, 449—study of Spanish and 
versions of — ballads, 450— 
translation of Schlegel’s Lectures, 
452—early connexion with ‘Black- 
wood’s M: ine,’ 456—first meeting 
with Sir Walter Scott, 457—marriage 
with Scott’s eldest daughter, 458— 
picture of domestic Tife at Chiefs- 
wood, 459—extensive literary labours, 
460—‘ Peter’s Letters to his Kins- 
folk,’ ib.—‘ Valerius’ and ‘ Reginald 
* Dalton, 463—‘ Adam Blair’ and 
* Matthew Wald,’ 464—becomes editor 
of the ‘Quarterly Review,’ 465— 
reflections on the editorship, ib.— 
charming ‘ Life of Burns,’ 468—‘ Life 
of Sir Walter Scott,’ 469—sacrifices 





the profits to Sir Walter’s creditors, 
ib.—his associates, 470—letter-writ- 
ing, 471—domestic bereavements, 473 
—retirement from the ‘Quarterly,’ 
477—death at Abbotsford, 479—retro- 
spect of his character and works, 
480. 

London streets, names of, 27. 

Louis Philippe, irreligion and general 
state of France under, 131. 

Lower’s minute details of the battle of 

, Hastings, 228. 


M. 


Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, dis- 
tributes 300,000/. a year in case of 
sickness or death, 321—history of the 
society, 330—constitution of the 
Unity and its branches, 331. 

Manning’s (Dr.) ‘The Crown in Coun- 
cil,’ 527. 

Mary’s (Queen) Prayer-book in the 
British Museum, drawings in, 173. 
Mathematics, premature teaching of, 

205—mathematical studies facilitated, 


id, 

‘ Mandit’ (Le), a story of a reforming 
priest, 129. 

Medieval history all to a great extent 
ecclesiastical, 381. 

Mental and bodily activity, connexion 
of, 209. 

ats oy: on Prophecy, 400—pamphlet, 
* But isn’t Kingsley right 
532. 


ter all?’ | 
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Milan, its early connexion with Eng- 
land, 380. 

Montalembert’s ‘ Life of Lacordaire,’ 
111—its faults, 120. 

Mosaics untrustworthy in investigating 
history through forms of Art, 167. 
Mouhot’s (M.) travels ‘in Cambodia, 

297. 


N, 


Napoleon’s indignities to Venetian en- 
voys, 367. 

Neison on Odd-Fellow and Friendly 
Societies, 344. 

Newman’s (Dr. J. H.) ‘ Apologia pro 
Vita sud,’ an autobiography in the 
highest sense of the word, 528—light 
thrown by it on the controversies 
between the Anglican Church and 
the Papal See, 529—defects of his 
answer to charges respecting veracity, 
531—special pleading respecting the 
Papal approbation of the works of 
Liguori, 582—influence of his asso- 
ciations 4t Oriel College on his 
religious opinions, 535—portraits of 
eminent contemporaries at Oriel, 538 
—excellences and evils of the Oxford 
movement, 541—Dr. Newman him- 
self the Romanising element in that 
movement, 543—driven from Oxford 
by the liberals, i).—his mind emi- 
nently subjective, 545—analysis of 
his mental organisation, 546—his 
religious alternations, ).—ever-recur- 
ring tendency to scepticism, 547— 
history of his transition to Rome, 551 
—effects of the 90th ‘Tract for the 
Times,’ 555—retirement from Ox- 
ford, ib.—perplexity and uncertainty 
before taking the final step, 557—his 
defection due to his individual pecu- 
liarities, not the weakness of the 
Church, 559—his ‘peace and con- 
tentment’ a blind ‘admission of de- 
spotic external authority, 560—his 
secession no condemnation of the 
Anglican Church, 561—too much of 
a Catholic to he a thorough Papist, 
563—controversial points in the 
‘ Apologia ’ answered, 564—the Mono- 
physite controversy, 565—position of 
the Romish Church with relation to 
the great rationalistic movement, 571 
—lessons taught by the book, 572— 
question of reforming the Supreme 
Court of Appeal, 573. 

Niepce de St. Victor’s experiments on 
chromatic photography, 518. 
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Oliphant’s (L.) Transcaucasian cam- 
paign of Omer Pacha, 107. 

Ongeor, description of the Buddhist 
temple of, 299. 

Oriel College, distinguished alumni of, 


Osengall, relics discovered at, 226. 


Fr. 
Palmerston (Lord) a perfect adept in 
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the use of language on Talleyrand’s | 
| Poole (Stuart) on the date of the Exodus, 


principle, 251—his erroneous policy 
respecting Denmark, 277. 

Pattison’s (Mark, B.D.) ‘ Tendencies of 
Religious Thought in England,’ 59. 

‘Penny,’ origin of the word, 12. 

Penny Savings-bank, 344. 

Perowne on the Pentateuch, 408. 

Peter’s (St.) Keys first indicated on 
rude coins, 164—St. Peter not seen 
with this symbol till the 12th century, 
165. 

Picts and Scots, test-words for establish- 
ing the last limits between, 16. 


| 


Photography. Peculiarity distinguish- | 


ing silver from every other metal, 
484—its tendency to escape from its 
salts the foundation of photography, 
485—how this property is made to 
draw pictures, ib.—solvents of salts of 
silver, 486—development of the latent 
image, i).—tannin or iron the basis 
of all developers, 487—use of col- 
lodion, 489— microscopic details 
necessary to its manufacture, 490— 
nitrate-bath the great difficulty of the 
photographer, 491—Wedgwood and 
Davy’s experiments in photography 
at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, 492—use of chloride of gold, 
493—fatal defect in photographic 
printing, 494—lamp-black prints, 495 
—Sir H. James’s process of photo- 
zincography, +.—anecdote of a thief 


robbing a photographer, 497—effect | 
of the art on astronomy and micro- | 
scopic observation, 498—efforts to | 


enable travellers to carry photogra- 
phic materials, 499—the wet collo- 
dion process, 500—dry plates of Dr. 
Hill Norris, 501— Major Russell's 


published processes, *).—bichromate | 
process for producing fac-similes, | 


503—relations of photography to Art, | 


505—the painter’s special domain in- 
vaded by ‘double printing,’ 509—the 


varying expressions of the counte- | 
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nance remain to the painter, 510— 
photography does not claim to repre- 
sent the ideal, 510—distortions of the 
pictures of cheap photographers, 511 
—artistic objections to photographic 
portraiture, 514—faulty idea of carte 
de visite portraits, 1,—partnership 
between the photographer and the 
scene-painter, 515—portraits of artists 
becoming less imaginative, 516— 
new magnesium light, 517—possi- 
bility of chromatic photography, 518, 

Plumtre on the Synagogue, 410. 

Pontius Pilate among the saints of the 
Coptic church, 149. 


395. 

Pritchard on the Star in the East, 388. 

Public Schools. Mxamination by the 
commissioners of nine foundations, 
176—assessors to be added to the 
governing bodies, 178—Parliament of 
masters, .—example of Dr. Arnold 
at Rugby, 179—commissioners’ dis- 
position to unwise innovation, ib.— 
the subject not ripe for legislation, 
ib,—their approval of fagging, 180— 
classical learning the backbone of 
literary education, 181—average of 
attainment at schools small, 183— 
value of acquirement as knowledge 
and as discipline, 183—deficiencies of 
preparatory schools, 185—‘ sapping’ 
condemned by public opinion in 
schools, 187—insufficiency of reme- 
dies proposed for idleness, 189—idle- 
ness of the masses at Eton, ib, — 
‘taking places’ in Winchester Col- 
lege, 190—shirking repetition lessons 
at Eton, 193—importance of repeti- 
tion, 194— mathematical school at 
Eton, 195—composition, 196—vindi- 
cation of Batin verse-making, 196— 
zest of authorship in school studies, 
ib.—Latin poetry which Ovid could 
not construe, 198—deplorable Latin 
prose of the average boys, 199—com- 
bination of lessons with lectures, ib,— 
‘virtus est bona res,’ Dr. Arnold’s 
specimen of an ethical school essay, 
200 — English composition should 
share the time devoted to Latin, ib.— 
teaching geography and history by 
lecture-lessons, 202—mathematicsand 
modern languages to be raised to a 
par with classics, 204—difficulties of 
French teaching, 206—physical sci- 
ence as a part of school education, 
207—the intellect should have full 
— in one great field, i.—music 
and drawing, 208—‘ bifurcation’ in 
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schools, ib,— connexion of mental 
and bodily activity, 209—commis- 
sioners’ general approval of English 
education, 211—summary of remedies 
suggested by the reviewer, ib.—the 
Report a remarkable survey of the 
present state of education, 1b. 

Pusey’s (Dr.) character drawn by Dr. 

Newman, 540. 


Q. 
Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, 
establishment of, 454, 


R 


Ratcliffe’s ‘ Rates of Mortality and Sick- 
ness in the Manchester Unity of Odd 
Fellows,’ 318—good results of his 
elaborate tables, 347. 

Record Act, improvements effected under 
it, 353. 

Richborough, ancient associations con- 
nected with, 225. 

Rivers of Great Britain, their names 
almost all of Celtic origin, 9. 

Rochester Cathedral and Norman Keep, 
230. 

Roman period in England, relics of, 224. 

Roman wall from the Tyne to the Sol- 
way, traces remarkably the limit of 
that empire, 233. 

Russell (Earl), his passion for bluster, 
279. 

Russian schemes, cause of their success, 
107 — advantage of Russian diplo- 
macy, 1), 


8. 
Saigon, capital of Lower Cochin-China, 


285—no harbour in the East superior, | 
311—description of, 312—the Cher- | 


bourg of the East, i.—its hospital, 
313. (See Cochin-China.) 

Sanderson’s distinction between the 7d 
8: and the 7d més, the point which 
Locke overlooked, 77. 

Scandinavians, extensive conquests of, 
21 — proportion of Scandinavian 
names in the several counties of 
England, 25. 

Scotland, ancient benefit societies in, 
324, (See Benefit Societies. ) 
Scott’s (Sir W.) domestic life describe 
by Lockhart, 458. . 
Serpent the emblem of life from the 
earliest mythologies, 159. 

Shamyl’s (Sheikh) career compared 
with Abd-el-Kader’s, 106—its dis- 
graceful termination, 1b. 
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| ——‘ Dictionary of the Bible.’ 





Siam, King of, an accomplished scholar, | 








303—his ‘ Brief Chronicle of Cam- 
bodia,’ %b.—relations between Siam 
and Cambodia, ib. 

Sidney (Sir Philip) at his home of 
Penshurst, 232. 

Smith’s (Dr. William) works models of 
original research and successful com- 
Pilation, 383. 

Early 

dictionaries of the Bible, 385—emi- 

nence of the clerical and lay contri- 
butors to Dr. Smith’s Dictionary, ib,— 
exclusion of Williams and Colenso 
and the more sceptical German 
writers, 386—its readable style and 
moderation of expression, ib.—fearless 
discussion of questions agitated by 
sceptics, 387—embraces Biblical an- 
tiquity and history from the earliest 

records to the latest travels, 388— 

article on the Star of the East, i).— 

the Pharisees and Sadducees, 390— 

the Mishna and Gemara, 391—date 

of the Exodus, 355—on the Vulgate, 
398—the Samaritan and the ancient 
versions, 399—the Septuagint and the 

Authorised Version, #b,—on miracles, 

400—geography and natural scenery, 

ib.—the Cities of the Plain, 401—the 

Temple, 402—topography of Jeru- 

salem, 403—site of the Confusion of 

Tongues identical with Birs Nimrud, 

406—translation of the Borsippa in- 

scription in the Temple of the Seven 


Planets, ib.—on the two genealogies, . 


408—Pentateuch, ib,—the Synagogue, 
410—a treasure-house of everything 
of value in Biblical literature, 386 
and 413. 

— (Prof. Goldwin) ‘ Plea for the 
Abolition of Tests,’ 93, note. 

Somersetshire witness's evidence, spe- 
cimen of a, 201, note. 

Sore Place, ancient manor-house at, 
231. 

Spanish names, local, 6. 

Stanhope (Earl) and the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ 467. 

Stanley (Dean) on Canterbury Cathe- 

, 229. 
Stillingfleet and Locke’s controversy, 


de 
Stuffs, origin of names of, 29. 

Suffrage, arguments against its exten- 
sion, 265. (See House of Commons. ) 
Swansea, substitution of water for beer, 

by the smelters of, 429. 


T. 
Taylor's (Rev. J.) ‘ Words and Places,’ 
1, (See Words and Places.) 
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‘ Times’ newspaper, benefit society in 











connexion with, 337. 


Deist’) ‘ Christianity as old as the 
Creation,’ 84—‘ wholly prostitute in 
life and principles,’ ib,—his ‘law of 
nature’ characterised, 85. 


Travelling in England, early, 213—Sir 


Hildebrand Jacob, «).—William of 
Worcester, 214—‘ itinerary’ of Le- 
land, ib.—its great value, 216—Cam- 
den's ‘ Britannia,’ 217—Dr. Stukeley’s 
‘Iter Boreale,’ ‘ Stonehenge,’ &c., 218 
—Johnson’s character of Pennant’s 
Tours, 219—the poet Gray the first 
of the romantic school of tourists, 
220—Horace Walpole the father of 
modern tourists, +—relation of Eng- 


Tindal’s (Dr. Matthew, the ‘Christian | 


lish travel to history, 222—routes of | 


tours on foot and horseback suggested, 


241—estimates of travelling expenses, | 


243—best season for travelling, ib. 


Twistleton (Hon. E.) on the Sadducees 


and Pharisees, and on Ophir, Sidon 
and Tyre, &c., 394, 


U. 


Udong, in Cambodia, French settlement 


at, 305, 


Uhland, defects of Notter’s life of, 35 


—Uhland’s early life, 36—predilec- 
tion for the ballad style, 38—early 
effusions, 389—English metrical ver- 
sion of ‘ The Shrine,’ 41—his ‘ Essay 
on the Romantic,’ 43—treatise on 
‘Qld French Epic Poetry,’ 46—pa- 
triotic poems, 48—public career, 51 
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—characteristic anecdotes, 52—pecu- | 
liarities of his poetic style, i.—truth- | 


fulness of construction of his pieces, 


58—person and character, 55—anec- | 


dotes of his modesty, 56. 


in, 3. 
¥. 


of researches in forei archives, 
359—great collection of documents re- 
lating to the ancient Republic, 360— 
Abbate Cadorin’s classification of the 
historical materials in the archives, 


United States, repetition of local names | 


Venetian state papers, 350—advantage | 


361—difficult access to the archives of | 


the Council of Ten, 363—sample of its 


mysterious papers, 364—labours of | 


Marin‘ Sanuto, 365— illustration of 


. tian Republic, 


the value of his entries, 366—anec- 
dotes of the dissolution of the Vene- 
367 — Napoleon’s 
studied indignities to the envoys, ib. 
—importance of the diplomatic papers 
of the Republic, 370—relations of 
England with Venice in the fifteenth 
century, 374—romantic letters of Mr. 
Gold, a Somersetshire man, 378— 
letters from English sovereigns, 381. 





Versatility of study, remarks on, 45. 
Vulgate, doctrinal terminology based 


on the, 399. 
Ww. 


‘ Wales,’ origin of the name, 18—the 


‘ foreign land’ of the Saxons, #b. 


Walpole’s (Horace) tours, 220. 
Warburton on the scurrilities of the 


freethinkers, 69. 


Wells Cathedral, sculpture exhibiting 


the Last Judgment on the west front 
of, 173. 


Welsh ecclesiastical words, Latin origin 


of, 14, 


Westcott on the Vulgate, 398—on the 


New Testament, 399. 


Whately (Archbishop), religious cha- 


racter of, 534. 


William the Conqueror’s disembarca- 


tion between Hastings and Pevensey, 


227. 
Willis’s (Prof.) work on the Architec- 


ture of Canterbury Cathedral, 229. 


Winchester school, system of promotion 


in, 190. 


Words and Places, etymology of, 1— 


the names of persons and places 
always significant, ib,—their origin, 
2—proper names given to weapons, 
jewels, &c., 4, note — indestructible 
vitality of river names, 7—immuta- 
bility of the names of mountains, 11 
—the suffixes by, thorp, toft, ville, 
&c., 23—thwaite, wic, wich, 24— 
curious corruptions of names, 27— 
names of stufis, 29. 


Y. 


Yorkshire towns and villages, their 


names generally Saxon, 19—abounds 
in monastic ruins, chiefly Cistercian, 
237. 

Z 


Z, origin of the letter, 150. 
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